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study in this sketch to the religious buildings. Exactly one-half of the 
volume is occupied with a cursory study of the styles preceding the Ro- 
manesque — Latin, Syrian, Byzantine, Carlovingian, etc. — beginning even 
■with the civil constructions of Imperial Rome. The second half deals with 
Romanesque proper, and contains the following chapters : on baptisteries 
or rural and funerary chapels ; on churches of basilical shape ; round or 
polygonal churches ; vaulted churches. Within these chapters the writer 
passes in review a large number of edifices, sometimes grouped according 
to schools, and almost invariably belonging to France. The illustrations 
are very good and quite numerous. If the book creates a sense of dissat- 
isfaction and, even to a reader familiar with the subject, of confusion, the 
reason is not far to seek. No clear method and plan, no logical sequence, 
no grasp of general facts or ideas, can be discovered. Much valuable space 
is wasted by the study of pre-Romanesque architecture as a whole, instead 
of in its delations with Romanesque only : nowhere is the development of 
the different parts of the church given : no account is taken of national 
variations within the Romanesque, as no style but that of France is treated 
except incidentally. It is to be hoped that in a new edition M. Corroyer 
will modify his plan fundamentally, else the book is likely to fail in its 
prime object — that of giving a clear and simple view of the acquired results 
in the field, without devoting any considerable space to the discussion of 
such well-worn and doubtful subjects as that of Byzantine influence. Why 
not adopt some method of classification by systems of vaulting, like that 
of Quicherat, or by schools, like that of Viollet-le-Duc and Anthyme Saint- 
Paul ? However, in a conspectus of this sort, the reader ought certainly 
to be shown in what particulars the Romanesque of Germany, Italy, and 
England, not to mention other countries, varied from that of France. 

A. L. F., Jr. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 

Les Collections des M:6dicis au xv° sijicle. Le Mus:fiE — La 
BiBLiOTHiiQUE — Le Mobilier (Appendice aux Pricurseurs de la 
Renaissance), par EuGiiNE MiJNTZ (Bibliothfeque internationale 
de I'Art). 4to, pp. IIL Paris, 1888, Librairie de I'Art. 

The writer had already, in previous works, touched on the history and 
vicissitudes of the famous Medicean collections, and traced the pedigree of 
a number of special pieces. The greater part of this volume is occupied 
by documents, mostly here published for the first time. They are mainly 
inventories of the Medici collections at different periods, and are of more 
than usual value, not only historically, but as likely to form in the future 
a fruitful means for the identification of important pieces in our museums 
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whose pedigree has not yet been traced. The documents are generally 
taken from the Florentine archives. 

Cosmo, the " Father of his Country," was the first to collect works of 
art, as is here shown by a number of letters and other documents : his 
collection, however, never grew to any great size. The real founder of the 
Medicean collections was the much-maligned Piero, his son, who seems at 
least to have had the merit of being an appreciative and liberal patron of 
art. This is shown by the inventories of his collection dated 1456 and 1463 : 
embroideries, tapestries, silverware, jewelry, damascened work, arms and 
armor, medals, works in pietra-dura, costly manuscripts — these are the 
categories enumerated. Especially remarkable was his great collection of 
engraved gems and cameos, the admiration of his contemporaries. The 
founders of the Renaissance sought inspiration among the jewels of Piero's 
collection, as the second generation, in the second half of the century, did 
from the collections of Lorenzo. From the Medicean collections proceeded 
much of that classic influence in sculpture, shown by the way in which Dona- 
tello, Michelozzo, and so many artists of Northern Italy at this period repro- 
duced antique gems and cameos in larger marble sculptures. 

The climax was reached by Lorenzo il Magnifico. The inventories show 
him to have had a most catholic taste, and that he patronized and fostered 
not only the new school of classicists, and the rising naturalists, but espe- 
cially the men who represented the religious side of the new period. So 
his palaces are filled with the works of the greatest painters of that and pre- 
ceding generations : Giotto himself and Domenico Veneziano ; then Masolino 
and Masaccio, of the psychological school; Paolo Uccello, Pollajuolo, and 
Andrea del Castagno, of the realists ; Squarcione, of the classicists ; Fra An- 
gelico, the leader of the religious painters, not to mention others, like Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Pesellino. Verrocchio worked for him, aud so did Botti- 
celli and Domenico Ghirlandaio. Especially remarkable is the fact of his 
possessing a number of works of the School of Bruges, including two by 
Jan van Eyek. Among the sculptors are Donatello, Bertoldo, Mino, and 
Desiderio da Settignano. 

The catholicity of the taste of Piero and Lorenzo is shown by nothing 
more clearly than by their large collection of Byzantine portable mosaic- 
tablets, of which they possessed many more than now exist in the united 
collections of Europe. It is amusing to note the difference in the estima- 
tion of various classes of works, as shown by the valuation put upon each 
article in the inventories, some of the cameos being valued as high as 3,000 
crowns, while none of the paintings are placed at a higher valuation than 
300, most of them between 30 and 50. 

The last documents in the volume are a sad commentary on the history 
of the times. They relate to the destruction of the collection, which came 
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about in three ways, at the time of the expulsion of the Medici in 1494-5 : 
many of the smaller objects were looted by the populace before the tumult 
was quelled ; many were expropriated, many sold at public auction. Piero 
II, on his return, succeeded in re-acquiring only a small number of pieces, 
melancholy relics of the splendid collections of his predecessors, which have 
only recently been rivalled by the great museums in European capitals. 
M. Miintz has rendered an important service by the publication of these 
documents and added another item to the great debt we owe him. 

A. L. F., Je. 

La C^ramiqtje italienne au xv° siSicle, par Emile Moliniee, 
attache au Musfe du Louvre. 18mo, pp. ix-88. Paris, 1888, Ernest 
Leroux. 

After calling attention to the fact that students of Italian Keramics, 
except Darcel and Fortnum, have belonged either to the class which 
merely study documents, or to that which writes small monographs, and 
that everything is yet to be accomplished in regard to the history and 
classification of this branch of Italian art, the writer proceeds to attempt 
a classification of the works of the xv century, without which no under- 
standing of the more important and beautiful works of the xvi century is 
possible. While recognizing the Oriental origin of the industry, the writer 
calls attention to the fact that not a single known Italian work is a direct 
imitation of an Oriental model. Every work whose age is certified by date 
or arms or emblems as being within the xv century is here catalogued : 
the arrangement is chronological, as very few can be classified according 
to schools and localities. For this period there are but few of the dishes 
like those produced in such quantities during the succeeding period : the 
works that remain are mainly ornamental or revetment plaques or enam- 
elled tiles for pavements. The earliest mentioned are clearly imitations of 
Oriental works, in the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara at Naples, 
about the tomb of Gianni Carracciolo (+ 1432), for which the date c. 1440 
is proposed : the series continues almost uninterruptedly from the middle 
to the close of the century. The greater part are posterior to 1480. The 
chief centre of this branch of art in North Italy was Faenza. The most 
important work of this School is the pavement of a chapel in San Petronio 
at Bologna, executed in 1487. Another series of the close of the century 
or the beginning of the next is attributed to a Tuscan School, perhaps that 
of CafFagiolo. M. Molinier is a specialist in researches of this kind and for 
this period, and his work is conscientiously done. Like his work on the 
Plaquettes of the Renaissance (see vol. iii, 397), this work treats of a little- 
known subject, but one highly-characteristic of the time. 

A. L. F., Je. 



